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and there has been expended during the 
past year in accordance with the will of 


the donor 320.00 


$413.64 


Leaving a balance now on hand of 


“Prominent among the books disseminated 
by the Trustees have been the ‘ Power of 
Religion,’ and ‘Dymond on War,’ about 
2000 copies of each of which have been put 
in circulation during the past year. 

Through the co-operation of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, copies of the ‘ Pow- 
er of Religion’ have been placed in many of 
the libraries which that Society provides for 
vessels sailing on long voyages. Over three 
thousand of these libraries are now afloat, 
reaching at least 150,000 sailors, and the 
evidences are abundant of blessed results. 

The officers of the Society recently re- 
ceived a remittance from the captain of a 
vessel in the Pacific Ocean, stating it was in 
aid of this library work; that it was the de- 
sire of the crew to make some acknowledg- 
ment to the Society, for the benefits received 
from reading the books that had been fur- 
nished them for the voyage, and that every 
man on board had gladly contributed. 

The distribution of ‘Dymond on War, 
has been made principally through the co- 
operation of the Peace Association of Friends, 
and of the American Peace Society, through 
whom a large number of ministers of the 
Gospel of various denominations have been 
supplied with copies, who have gladly re 
ceived them, and turned them to profitable 
account in advocating the cause of peace. 

A donation of $150 has also been made by 
the Trustees to the American Peace Society, 
towards a fund to defray the expenses of a 
systematic effort to awaken the public con- 
science through the medium of the secular 
and religious press of the country; very 
many editors having been found willing to 
insert from time to time short pointed arti- 
cles on the subject of peace, when such have 
been furnished to them. 

In addition to the $500 contributed in aid 
of the Educational and Missionary work 
among the Freedmen in Virginia, the Trus- 
tees have had the privilege of aiding some- 
what towards the physical relief of those of 
them whose homes and all they contained— 
the product of the careful savings of the past 
few years—were by the terrible freshet of 
last autumn washed entirely away. 

The names of the various Institutions to 
waich small donations have been made, per- 
haps sufficiently indicate their character and 
objects. With each one of them, either the 
Trustees or their friends are personally con- 
nected, and they feel great confidence that 
the funds have been judiciously applied. 

The number of the colored people in the 
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city of New York is steadily increasing. For 
several years past, a mission-school among 
them has been conducted by Friends; but 
the difficulty of retaining for any length of 
time suitable rooms for its accommodation, 
has seriously obstructed the measure of its 
usefulness. A commodious building is there- 
fore now erecting for its accommodation, 
within easy reach of which, a careful canvass 
last month showed that six hundred families 
of colored people now reside, a large share of 
whom never attend a place of worship of any 
kind. 

In addition to the Sabbath-school, the 
operations of the Mission are intended to em- 
brace Religious Meetings, an Evening 
School for adults, a Temperance Society, a 
Free Reading Room, an Employment Office, 
a Mother’s Meeting, a Sewing School, and 
the service of a missionary, who will visit the 
families, and seek in every possible way to 
exercise an influence for good among them. 
The colored people having been especially 
commended in the will of Lindley Murray to 
the consideration of the Trustees of this 
Fund, it has appeared to them peculiarly fit- 
ting that they should contribute liberally to 
the Building Fund, in aid of this compre- 
hensive effort for their good. 

Signed by direction of the Trustees, 
Wm. R. Tuurston, Secretary. 
New York, 6th mo, 2d, 1871.” 


In order to promote the work of the Lord, 
and “ that way might be made for the large 
number of ministers now in attendance to 
fulfil such religious service as they may feel 
drawn to perform for the Lord, not only in 
the religious meetings of Friends, and meet- 
ings appointed in our own meeting-houses, 
but among the poor and the outcast of the 
city,” a committee consisting of twelve 
Friends was appointed, “with whom minis- 
ters were invited to confer, and whose busi- 
ness it shall be to promote their service.” 

The arrangement for holding General 
Meetings, and the unity with the prospect of 
Indiana to erect a new Yearly Meeting in 
Kansas, have been already noticed in the 
Review. A statistical report of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs reports the Institu- 
tion in a satisfactory condition, as regards its 
moral and educational interests, as also its 
financial prospects. Thorough repairs to the 
property are reported at a cost of over two 
thousand dollars—liberal additions have 
been made to the library. 

The Representative Meeting (to whom the 
subject had been referred,), reported the fol- 
lowing amended paragraph on the subject of 
Intemperance : 

In consideration of the corrupting and ruinous ef- 


fects occasioned by the importation, distillation and 
sale ef ardent spirits which produce intemperaner, 











and lead to the impoverishment of many, the ia- 
jury of the constitations and minds of many more, 
and the increase of vice and dissoluteness in the 
land ; it is earnest!y desired that none of our mem 
bers may contribute to this great evil, by being con- 
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to raid into Texas, he must move Texas farther 
of. He distinctly declined to us to accept 
an invitation, should the government offer it, 
to visit Washington, and we know that whea 


cerned in importing, distilling, or vending ardent | the offer was made he did decline it. 


spirits, or using them themselves, except for pur- 
poses strictly medicinal, or selling their grain or 
other proiuce for the purpose of disti'lation. 

If any shall so far disregard the concern of the 
Society, and the labor of their Friends, as to con- 
tinue in any of these practices, or give way to 
habits of intemperance from any cause whatever, 
and cannot be brought to such a sense of their mis- 
conduct as to desist from it, they are to be dis- 
owned. 

As wine, cider and other fermented liquors pos 
sess intoxicating qualities, and some of them pretty 
largely, their use bas more or less tendency to the 
same evils as the stronger liquors ; Friends should 
therefore avoid encouraging their use, manufacture 
or sale, except for purposes strictly medicinai. 

We would aff-ctionately advise and entreat all of 
our members to be careful in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, even for medicinal purposes, lest the ap- 
petite grow upon them, and they be ruined thereby ; 
or should they escape themselves, their example 
lead to the ruin of others. 

Nore.—This article is not intended to apply to 
the use of such liquors in the arts, or for manufac 
turing purposes. 

[The above is to be placed in the Book of 
Discipline, in lieu of the article now on 
pages 80 and 81.] 

A proposition from one of the Quarterly 
Meetings that men’s and women’s meetings 
for business may be held jointly when be- 
lieved to be desirable, was entertained, and 
laid over for consideration next year. 

(To be continued ) 


itis aiihdgslibat abled 

Worps sPOKEN IN SEAsoN.—Thomas Mar- 
ques, of Westmorelaud County, Pennsylvania, 
being asked by a sceptical doctor to draw 
nearer to a good fire to warm himself, felt a 
message couched in Scripture language arise 
in his heart, and with great feeling said, “ But 
who can dwell with everlasting burnings!” 
These words awakened a train of thought and 
of feeling in the unbeliever, which through 
grace led him to a thorough repentance and 
amendment of life, and to a saving faith in 
our Lord avd Saviour Jesus Christ.—Se- 
lected. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 
ARREST OF KIOWA CHIEPS. 

[ Dr. Nicholson to J. B. Garrett.) 

Lawrence, Kansas, 6th mo. 13, 1871. 

Having visited that (Kiowa) 

agency and been present at two conferences 

held by Supt. Hoag with Satanta and others, 

I have become satisfied that he was deter- 








* a 


mined to continue his former practice of 
raiding into Texas. He distinctly charged 


[Lawrie Tatum to Dr. Nicholson.] 
Fort Sitt, Ixp. TERRITORY, 
Orrice Kiowa Acency, 5th mo. 30, 1871. 

Esteemed Friend :—General Sherman, who 
has been on an inspecting tour of the south- 
western posts, arrived here on the 23d inst., 
and reports that whilst he was at Fort. Rich- 
ardson (Texas) some Indians, supposed to 
number about 150, attacked a train of 10 
wagons, and killed 7 men; Sescaped. They 
drove off all the mules that were not killed 
in the fight. The depredation was committed 
about 17 miles south-west of Fort Richard- 
son. Gen. Sherman gave orders for the 
available troops to follow the Indians with 
30 days’ rations, and report here (Fort Sill). 
But the troops have not been heard from 
since. Red River rose about that time, and 
it may be that they did not cross. 

On the 27th instant, Satanta and several 
other Kiowa chiefs and head men, with their 
women and children, came here for rations. 
The chiefs and many of the young men came 
into the office, where Satanta made a “speech” 
to me, in which he said, “I have been told 
that you have stolen a large portion of our 
annuity goods and given them to the Texans. 
I have repeatedly asked you for arms and 
anmunition, which have not been furnished ; 
and made many other requests which have 
not been granted. You do not listen to my 
talk; and not only that, but the white 
people are preparing to build a railroad 
through our country, which will not be per- 
mitted. Some years ago, they took us by 
the hair and pulled us here close to Texas, 
where we have to fight them. Whea Gen. 
Custer was here two or three years ago, he ar- 
rested me and kept me in confinement for 
several days. But that is played out now. 
No more Indians are ever to be arrested. On 
account of these grievances, I took, a short 
time ago, about 100 of my warriors with the 
chiefs Satank, Eagle Heart, Big Bow and 
Fast Bear, and went to Texas, where we found 
a mule train which we captured and killed 
7 men. Three of our men got killed, but we 
are willing to call it even. If any other In- 
dian comes here and claims the honor of 
leading the party, he will be lying about it, 
for I did it myself.” 

Satank, Eagle Heart and Big Tree were 
present, and assented to the statement of Sa- 
tanta. 

That they were guilty of murder in the 
first degree, I had not the shadow of a doubt, 


the superintendent to deliver a message to|and thought that forbearance, in their case, 


» . ‘ . . . . . 
President Grant, that if he did not want him! ceased to be a virtue, and became a crime, 
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I therefore requested Col. Grierson, the Post | 
Commander, to arrest the guilty ones. Dr. | 
Tomlinson, who was here, and heard Satanta, 
approved of my action, as well as Gen. Sher- 
man and Col. Grierson. 

Satanta, Satank and Big Tree were ar- 
rested. Some of the other Indians commenced 
shooting arrows at the soldiers, and slightly 
wounded one. They fired on the Indians 
and killed one. The arrest and the firing 
were at the Post. In about two minutes, the| 
women and children who were at the camps 
near the commissary, were on their ponies 
(in several instances, two on one,) and fleeing | 
to the timber, leaving everything behind that! 
would cumber them. | 

Kicking Bird and some of the other chiefs 
were at the Post when the arrest was made, 
and plead eloquently for the release of the 
prisoners. They (the prisoners) are now in 
irons. Gen. Sherman has taken jurisdiction 
of them, and has ordered them sent to Texas. 
I addressed a communication to him yester- 
day, of which the following is a copy : 

“ W. T. Sherman, Gen. U.S. A., and Col. 
Grierson, Post Commander :—On the oa 
inst., Satanta, in presence of Satank, Eagle 
Heart, Big Tree and several other chiefs and 
head men of the Kiowa Indians, stated to me 
that he (Satanta) with the above named 
chiefs and Big Bow and Fast Bear, other 
Kiowa chiefs, went to Texas a short time ago 
with about 100 young men, and, unprovoked, 
killed 7 white men and stole about 40 mules. 
All the Indians present assented to the truth 
of his statement. That they are guilty of 
murder in the first degree, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, and approve of sending 
Satanta, Satank, and Big Tree, who are now 
under arrest, to Texas, where the atrocity 
was committed, and that they be not allowed 
to regain their liberty. But permit me to 
urge, independent of my conscientious views 
against capital punishment, as a matter of 
policy it would be best for the inhabitants of 


Texas that they be not executed for some}: 


time, and probably not at all: for the reason 
that if they are kept as prisoners, the Indi- 
ans will hope to have them released, and this 
will have a restraining influence upon their 
actions. But if they are executed, the Indi- 
ans will be very likely to seek revenge in the | 
wholesale murder of white people. 
Please to convey my views and wishes as | 
above expressed to the proper officers in 
Texus, in whose charge the prisoners are 
placed. Respectfully, &e.” 
On reading the foregoing, Gen. Sherman | 
told me that he would have my views carried | 
out as far as he could, and ordered a copy | 
written to be forwarded in advance of the 
prisoners. He and Col. Grierson both mani- 
fest much kindness to me, and have, at vari- 


| 


| 


| 
1 


ous times, expressed their desire to have my 
wishes in regard to the Indians carried out, 
[ wish to make no unreasonable or improper 
requests, and feel the importance of having 
my steps ordered of the Lord. Pray for me, 
brother. In love, thy friend, 

Lawrie Tatum, U. 8. Indian Agent. 


P. S. 5th mo. 31.—On the 25th of Third mo, 
last, I addressed the following to Col. Grier- 
son, Post Commander :—“In anticipation that 
the Indians intend to continue raiding into 
Texas this summer, I wish to have an officer 
and a suitable number of men stationed on 
Red River, to patrol along it in the vicinity 
of Red River Station and Whaley’s Ranche, 
&c., and if they see any Indians in that vi- 
cinity to arrest them.” 

There have already been several parties in 
that section of country this season; they have 
killed two persons there and stolen nearly 100 
horses. They have not been followed far in any 
case yet. Yesterday there was another party in 
that vicinity, supposed to number 100. They 
had killed one person, and were stil! travel- 
ing further into Texas. How far they will 
be followed by troops to carry out my order, 
I cannot tell, and do not feel it my place to 
limit their distance. If thou or the commit- 
tee have any advice, I am ready to hear it. 

To-day some of the Comanches came to 
see me to get their rations. They say that 
the Kiowas passed their camps on leaving 
here, and told them that Satanta had brought 
the difficulty on himself and others, and that 
they should not take any harsh measures to 
rescue him or to avenge the acts of the white 
people. L. Tatum. 


OvutsivE Testrmony.—The following ex- 
tracts are from a letter in The (Philadelphia) 
Press, dated Fort Harker, June 1, 1871— 
apparently from the pen of an army officer. 
Writing of what he saw at Fort Sill, he says: 

; “ Comanche is the language niost 
generally adopted by the different tribes. It 
is said the Kiowas have succeeded in prevent- 
ing any other tribe acquiring their language. 
They invariably address each other in Co- 
manche in the presence of strangers, and en- 
courage no curiosity respecting their native 
tongue. We saw, within an hour, represen- 
tatives of three different tribes—Caddoes, 
Delawares, and Comanches. Of these the 
Caddoes are most civilized. They have been 
brought so much in contact with settlers 
that they have lost much of their nomadic 
habit, and are beginning to farm and imitate 
the white man in dress and style of living. 

“ A short distance from the trader's is the 
school-house, which we visited. The teacher 
is Mr. Butler* of Ohio, a nephew of the 


* Josiah Butler. 
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agent, Tatum. He has thirty scholars, and 
was kind enough to examine several classes 
in our presence. Some of them are very in 
telligent, and answered the different ques- 
tions readily and accurately. McGuffey’s 
and Willson’s charts, and “ Object Lessons,” 
by Harper and Brothers, are used, and geo- 
graphica] charts by Warren. The school 
has only been in operation a short time, but 
Mr. Butler feels very much encouraged. His 
whole heart seems in bis work, and the 
scholars appear obedient and affectionate. 
The walls of the school-room were decorated | 
with pictorial charts and Sctiptural texts. 
Some of these texts were copied by the scholars 
on their slates, which they handad to us for in- 
spection. Among the pupils was a Mexican 
woman, who was learning English. She was 
from Saltillo, and when a child was taken pris 
oner by the Indians. She is the wife of the in- 
terpreter in the school. His name is Chan- 
dler, and he too was an Indian prisoner, 
taken by them, and adopted into the tribe 
when only seven years old. They are culti- 
vating a little farm. On Sunday, 
the 16th, we crossed the Wichita and visited 
the Caddo agency. Mr. Richards,* a Quaker 
of suave and courteous address, welcomed us 
cordially, and gave us many interesting items 
of the Indians surrounding him. We saw 
large fields enclosed and under cultivation, 
and the agent told us four hundred acres 
had been planted in corn this spring. 

The Indian Department have been for- 
tunate in their selection of Mr. Richards. He 
only received his commission a year ago, and 
has already accomplished a great deal. He 
told us a council would assemble there in a 
few days at which many Indians from dif: 
ferent tribes would meet, and discuss plans 
for their future government, organizing their 
different bands, and deciding on their future 
policy. After a pleasant chat, we continued 
our journey.” 

AGENT Mauton Srusss and the delega- 
tion of Indian chiefs who recently visited 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, reached Lawrence, Kansas, 
on the evening of the 11th ultimo, and left 
again for their homes on the 15th. 

Acent Joun D. MILes, accompanying a 


band of Kickapoos returning from Mexico | 


to the United States, had at last accounts 
reached Fort Duncan on the Rio Grande,— 
the main body of Indians being at the time 
at Santa Rosa, 100 miles distant. 


Tomas C. Barrey, of Iowa, has been ap- 
proved for appointment as teacher at the 
Wichita special agency. 


Quapaw Seectat Acency.—The Depart- 


* Jonathan Richards, of Philadelphia. 
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ment of the Interior has established an 
agency for the Seneca, Mixed Seneca, Shaw- 
nee, Quapaw, and Ottawa Indians in the In- 
dian Territory, and requested the nomina- 
tion of an agent by the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends. 








For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS ON THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL. 
No. 3. 
BY MINIMUS. 


Preparation for the work of the Gospel 
ministry is indeed a weighty work, never to 
be fitly accomplished except under the Di- 
vine hand. We dare not reason upon the 
long mysterious silence (so far as the record 
shows) of our Lord, for more than twenty 
years, before His public teaching upon earth 
began. But we may recall Paul’s account 
(Gal. i. 11-19) of his reception of the Gospel 
which he preached, “ neither of man, nor was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ;” he not going, after his conversion, 
to the apostles at Jerusalem, but into Arabia, 
and then to Damascus; only after three years 
going to Jerusalem to be accepted as an apos- 
tle by the Church. That human aid is Di- 
vinely permitted and intended, even in this 
work, “thatthe manof God may be thoroughly 
furnished,” accords fully with God’s ordinary 
use of means. So it was, when Apollos,* 
knowing only the baptism of John, but mighty 
ia the Scriptures, spoke boldly in the syna- 
gogue; “whom, when Aquila and Priscilla 
had heard, they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly ;’ after which “ he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
Seriptures that Jesus was Christ.” 

As there is diversity in the individual ex- 
perience of growth in character under the in- 
fluence of Divine grace, so it is found to be 
also, in the preparation for the ministry. Some, 
as George Newland, Christiana Barclay, Jas. 
| Parnell, Edward Burrough and William 
| Hant, are called early in life to public labor. 
Others, even of dedicated lives, are not made 
|to stand up as preachers until ripe maturity 
jor old age. It is true, and well worthy of 
thoughtful remembrance, that some of these 
last have left their testimony that, if they 
had been faithful in responding to the earliest 
\eall, they might have had a longer, and, per- 
haps, a better service. David Ferris, who 
thus resisted for twenty years, was thought by 
his friends, though a sound misister, to have 
been thereby “ stunted in spiritual develop- 
ment ;” so as“ to go halting for the rest of bis 
life.” 

Natural talents and acquirements are made 
fitting use of in those who are called to 











* Acts xviii. 24. 
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preach. As the wind, blowing upon the sev- 
eral chords of an olian harp, draws out 
from each its own tone of melodious vibra- 
tion, so, among the prophets, apostles and 
evangelists, there are diversities of style. 
Isaiah and Daniel, Paul, Peter, James and 
John, all have, under the same inspiration, 
their human peculiarities. This “human 
element” is like the refraction of light, in its 
transmission through various media ; or, its 
reffection,* by a “glass darkly.” It is the 
treasure in earthen vessels, which vessels may 
hide somewhat of its glory from earthly eyes, 
if they do not even soil its brightness by their 
imperfections. 

That intellectual training and sound learn- 
ing may become, under the Divine appoint- 
ment, instrumental in promoting the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ, has been made 
certain byexamples. Though not many noble, 
not many wise according to this world are 
called, God having chosen by the foolishness 
of this world to confound the wise, that no 
flesh should glory in His presence, yet we may 
remember that Moses was possessed of all the 
learning of the Egyptians; and that Paul was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; a part, 
though no doubt the /east part, of his qualifi- 
cation for becoming the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. 

George Fox highly valued all “ natural 
knowledge ;” and he and the other early 
Friends actively encouraged the acquisition 
of real learning, especially acquaintance with 
foreign languages, as of service toward the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the Gospel. It 
is an equally familiar fact, that William 
Penn and Robert Barclay exemplified in 
themselves the submission and consecration 
of scholarly aequirements to the use of that 
higher knowledge, of “ Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” In the humble Christian disciple, 
no true learning can ever hinder Gospel 
work ; like all other gifts, it is cast at the feet 
of the Saviour, only to be used at His bidding 
and in His cause. Hardly need it be said, 
that this is very far removed from the opin- 
ion, that any human talent, learning or disci 
pline whatever, can, of itself, suffice for prepa- 
ration for the Gospel ministry. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
RIGHT APPROPRIATION OF LABOR. 
(Concluded from page 703.) 

JoHN Ruskin, in a lecture on “ Political 
Economy of Art,” says on the same subject: 
“If you are a young lady, and employ a cer- 
tain number of sempstresses for a given time, 
in making a given number of simple and 


+ This (reflection) is believed to be the true mean 
ing of the text, scarcely conveyed by the word 
‘*tbrough”’ in our version. 


serviceable dresses, suppose seven ; of which 


you can wear one yourself for half the winter 
and give six away to poor girls who have 
none, you are spending your money unsel- 
fishly. But if you employ the same number 
of sempstresses for the same number of days 
in making four, or five, or six beautiful 
flounces for your own ball-dress—flounces 
which will clothe no one but yourself, and 
which you will yourself be unable to wear 
at more than one ball—you are employing 
your money selfishly. You have maintained, 
indeed, in each case, the same number of 
people, but in one case you have directed 
their labor to the service of the community ; 
in the other case you have consumed it 
wholly upon yourself. I don’t say you are 
never to doso; I don’t say you ought not 
sometimes to think of yourself only, and to 
make yourselves as pretty as you can; only 
do not confuse coquettishness with benevo- 
lence, nor cheat yourselves into thinking 
that all the finery you can wear is so much 
put into the hungry mouths of those beneath 
you: itis not so; it is what you yourselves, 
whether you will or no, must sometimes in- 
stinctively feel it to be. It is what those 
who stand shivering in the streets, forming a 
line to watch you as you step out of your 
carriages, know it to be; those fine dresses do 
not mean that so much has been put into 
their mouths, but that so much has been 
taken out of their mouths. 

“ The real politico-economical signification 
of every one of those beautiful toilettes, is 
just this: that you have had a certain num- 
ber of people put for a certain number of 
days wholly under your authority, by the 
sternest of slave-masters—hunger and cold ; 
and you have said to them, ‘I will feed you, 
indeed, and clothe you, and give you fuel 
for so many days, but during those days you 
shall work for me only ; your little brothers 
need clothes, but you shall make none for 
them; your sick friend needs clothes, but 
you shall make none for her; you yourself 
will soon need another and a warmer dress, 
but you shall make none for yourself You 
shall make nothing but lace and roses for 
me ; for this fortnight to come, you shall 
work at the patterns and petals, and then I 
will crush and consume them away in an 
hour.’ You will perhaps answer, ‘It may 
not be particularly benevolent to do this, and 
we wont call it so; but at any rate, we do no 
wrong in taking their labor when we pay 
them their wages; if we pay for their work 
we have a right to it. No; a_ thousand 
times no. The labor which you have paid 
for, does indeed become, by the act of pur- 
chase, your own labor: you have bought the 
hands and time of those workers; they are, 
by right and justice, your own hands, your 
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own time. But have you a right to spend 
your own time, to work with your own hands, 
only for your own advantage? Much more, 
when, by purchase, you have invested your 
own person with the strength of others, and 
added to your own life a part of the life of 
others? You may, indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, use their labor for your delight; re- 
member, 1 am making no general assertions 
against splendor of dress or pomp of acces- 
sories of life; on the contrary, there are 
many reasons for thinking that we do not at 
present attach enough importance to beauti- 
ful dress, as one of the means of influencing 
general taste and character. 

“ But I do say, that you must weigh the 
value of what you ask these workers to pro- 
duce for you in its own distinct balance ; that 
on its worthiness or desirableness rests the 
question of your kindness, and not merely on 
the fact of your having employed people in 
producing it. And I say further, that as 
long as there are cold and nakedness in the 
land around you, so long there can be no 
question at all but.that splendor of dress is a 
crime. In due time, when we have nothing 


better to set people at, it may be right to 
let them make lace and cut jewels ; but as 
long as there are any who have no blankets 
for their beds, and no rags for their bodies, 
so long it is blanket-making and tailoring we 


must set the peopie to work at—not lace. 

“ And it would be strange, if at any great 
assembly which, while it dazzled the young 
and the thoughtless, beguiled the gentler 
hearts that beat beneath the embroidery, 
with a placid sensation of luxurious benevo- 
lence—as if by all that they wore in wayward 
ness of beauty, comfort had been first given to 
the distressed, and aid to the indigent; it 
would be strange, I say, if for a moment, the 
spirits of Truth and of Terror, which walk 
invisibly among the masques of the earth, 
would lift the dimness from our erring 
thoughts, and show us how—ivasmuch as the 
sums exhausted for that magnificence would 
have given back the failing breath to many 
an uusheltered outcast on moor and street— 
they who wear it have literally entered into 
partnership with Death, and dressed them- 
selves in his spoils. Yes, if the veil could 
be lifted not only from your thoughts, but 
from your human sight, you would see—the 
angels do see—on those gay white dresses of 
yours, strange, dark spots, and crimson pat- 
terns that you know not of—spots of the in- 
€xtinguishable red that all the seas cannot 
wash away; yes, and among the pleasant 
flowers that crown your fair heads and glow 
on your wreathed hair, you would see that 
one weed was always twisted which no one 
thought of—the grass that grows on graves.” 
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NARRATIVE, 


Related by C. P., a Minister of the Society of Friends 
in Englund, to Rebecca Collins, when on a religious 
visit to that land. 


C. P. had a brother, who had four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters. One of 
the sons, a very dissipated character, left his 
house and became a stranger to his family; 
and even his whereabouts was not known. 
The other son married and settled respecta- 
bly. Oneof the daughters also married, and 
embarked for America, her sister accompany- 
ing her. But the vessel in which they sailed 
was wrecked, and they were both lost. 

When the tidings of this sad disaster 
reached their aunt, C. P., it affected her deep- 
ly ; being much attached to those relations. 
As she lay one night upon her bed, reflecting 
upon the calamity that had deprived her of 
her nieces, her thoughts were unexpectedly 
turned towards the absent nephew, who had 
so far strayed from the paths of rectitude and 
from his father’s house. As the remembrance 
of him and of his evil ways continued to oc- 
cupy her anxious mind, she became impressed 
with a conviction of duty to write him a let- 
ter of counsel ; informing him of the loss of 
his sisters, and inviting him to return to his 
home. She also believed it right to enclose 
therein a small sum of money. The nameof 
a merchant in Algiers was presented to her 
to whom she should address the letter. After 
enclosing a photograph of her prodigal neph- 
ew, she mailed the letter. 

It was received in Algiers by the mer- 
chant, and read with attentive interest. 
Shortly after, a man entered his office look- 
ing distressed and in a forlorn condition. 
His appearance attractetthe merchant’s at- 
tention, who, viewing him intently and com- 
paring the likeness he had just received with 
the individual before him, became convinced 
that the object of the aunt’s solicitude was in 
his presence. Under this impression, he 
handed him the letter with the money. The 
nephew, for it was indeed he, was much af- 
fected by its contents. He accepted the kind 
and opportune offer, took passage for and ar- 
rived in England. He married, became a 
steady man and a consistent member of re- 
ligious society. —Abridged from Moral Alma- 
nace, 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD OUR REST. 

Christians! we may all have rest if we 
will, for God has said so. Only let us have 
a clear understanding of what He means; 
for perhaps, after all, He does not mean what 
you mean by rest. He will not gratify a 
mere love of ease, a mere indolent wish to be 
quiet; a readiness to steal moments from 
duty, that you might give them to self-indul- 
gence ; a weak desire to turn your piety into 
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a contemplative dream, and your “ experi 
ence” into a delicious haze of mystic medita- 
tion. Your life is not to be typified by the 
“lake-bird, which seeks the stillest waters, 
lives but to compose its snowy plumage, 
floats in its solitary calm, is rapt in the re- 
flection of its own beauty, and sings itself to 
death.” The rest which God has to give, is 
not a selfish and a useless thing, but a thing 
eminently noble and practical. It is that se- 
date patience, that tranquil strength, that 
grand, patrician calm, peculiar to those who 
live every day in the best society, not of 
earth merely, but of heaven; and who ac- 
quire, through their walk with God, power 
to see things calmly, to do things calmly, and 
to bear thingscalmly. Seek it, that you may 
give your undivided powers to the service of 
the Redeemer ; and that through the enjoy- 
ment of more rest, you may put forth more 
efficient action. Try, in your measure, to be 
like those blessed spirits who combine the 
profoundest repose with the divinest activity ; 
who “ rest,” but “ rest not;” and who ery, 
day and night, with all the powers of life as 
well as language, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come !”— Stanford. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


"PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH ‘MONTH 1, 1871. 


Loxpox YEARLY ; Meerina. —The British 
Friend contains a report of the deliberations 
and discussions of this dignified and import- 
ant body, so extended that it would much 
more than fill a number of this journal. 
Many deeply interesting discussions were con- 
ducted in much freedom, and in a spirit of 
condescension. We hope soon to receive the 
official printed extracts. The Yearly Meet- 
ing opened on Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 24th, 
with a large attendance. The absence of be- 
loved Friends who, having served their gen- 
eration faithfully, had entered into their rest, 
was very impressively felt, especially dear 
Josiah Forster, whose diligent faithfulness 
had been conspicuous through so lengthened 
a pilgrimage. A number of lively memorials 
were presented in the course of the session, 
respecting deceased Friends, At the open- 
ing of the second sitting, clerks were appoint- 
ed as follows: Joseph Storrs Fry, clerk; and 
George Stacey Gibson and J. T. Grace as- 
sistant clerks. The correspondence with Ire- 
land and America claimed due and usual 
attention. The proposition by Friends of In- 


diana to erect a new Yearly Meeting in 
Kansas, to commence with four Quarterly 
Meetings and about 2,500 members, claimed 
intelligent consideration, and it was believed 
that such a body of Friends might be author- 
ized to act in their best judgment, and 
Friends of that Yearly Meeting encouraged 
to proceed if in their opinion it appeared to 
be for the well-being of the body, the trust 
being expressed that they would be rightly 
directed. The Peace question was entered 
upon with a strong feeling of its important 
bearing upon the interests of mankind, and 
upon the maintenance and spread of vital re- 
ligion in the world. A lively concern pre- 
vailed in regard to home and foreign mis- 
sion work. The spiritual interests of the 
French people were brought into view with 
intensity of Christian and prayerful yearn- 
ing, and a minute was made to the following 
effect : 

“That the circumstances of our fellow- 
Christians in Paris and other parts of France, 
together with the fearful sufferings through 
which many of the inhabitants of that land 
were passing, had obtained the warm religious 
interest of this meeting, and in the hope 
that some way might be found of expressing 
the sympathy and Christian desires which 
had been felt, the matter was referred to the 
consideration of the large Committee.” 

After this, the Yearly Meeting was gath- 
ered into silent solemnity, during which 
precious covering there was a remarkable 
outpouring of the spirit of supplication. The 
British Friend says: “The trials of those 
for whom the exercise had arisen were brought 
availingly before the throne of grace.” 


The material aid which has been extended 
has been large, and judiciously applied, much 
information respecting which has already 
been given to our readers in notices of the 
war victims’ fund. 

The statistical statement showed 325 regu- 
lar and several “allowed” meetings, and some 
at seaside places during summer resort. Num- 
ber of members, 14,013 (6,674 men, and 


7,339 women), an increase during the year of 


58. Habitual attendance of non-members, 
4,061 (an increase of 104). Births, 274 (an 
increase over the number last year of 16). 
Deaths, 270 (a decrease of 27). 

The consideration of the state of Society 
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elicited searching self-investigation. The 
sentiment was expressed that if a true con- 
cern for the Truth should arise in its ancient 
dignity, the Lord would be found to be with 
us. It was felt, with regard to the condition 
of our meetings, that “we should not look 
much to new arrangements, but to seeking 
the Lord’s will respecting us, and how we 
could best perform our duty to Him.” 

The regular business of “The Morning 
Meeting ” (formerly held once a week,) hav- 
ing been at various times curtailed, it was de- 
cided to hold it in future only thrice in the 
year. 

The committees appointed to correspond 
with Friends abroad, severally made report. 
Answers to the Queries appeared to be con- 
scientiously prepared, and acceptable epistles 
were received from Norway, Sydney, Hobart 
Town, the annual meeting at Victoria, the 
three months’ meeting at Auckland, &e. 


The subject of Epistolary Correspondence 
was deliberated upon in connection with the 
increasing number of Yearly Meetings to be 
addressed, and it was concluded that the ad- 
to the several co-ordinate bodies 
might properly be shortened, inasmuch as the 
General Epistle, which is sent to all, embodies 
the exercise of the Yearly Meeting. 


dresses 


A Conference of Yearly Meetings having 
been requested by one of the American Yearly 
Meetings, and a minute upon the same sub- 
ject received from another, it was deliberated 
upon. It was said by a valued Friend: 


There were two chief reasons why he hesi- 
tated as to this Yearly Meeting taking any 
decided action—the chiet was that it was not 
possible for us as a Yearly Meeting to have 
such an acquaintance with the circumstances 
of Friends on that vast continent in their va- 
rious Yearly Meetings as to warrant our 
taking a decided part in the deliberations. 
Our testimonies and doctrines were perfectly 
and unalterably settled. As we held fast by 


all that God has been pleased to reveal con. | 


cerning himeelf in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, by our allegiance to our adorable 
Lord and Redeemer as head of the church, 
those testimonies which flowed from this al- 
legiance were best known and understood, 
and it would not become us to do anything to 
shake or to controvert them. If it seemed 
right to our American friends to express 
what they believed called for in this thing, it 
might be a valuable service; but we could 


not add to the integral truth and importance 
of those testimonies and doctrines we already 
held and professed. He apprehended that 
the place Providence had given this Yearly 
Meeting would be best maintained by our 
standing faithful, and seeking to maintain an 
abiding in Christ in our testimonies to Him 
in all that belonged to our special duty as a 
Yearly Meeting representing the Society in 
Great Britain, and, as far as we might as- 
cume to do, Great Britain and Ireland. He 
thought we should act wisely, and best fulfil 
our duty towards them, and to the various 
members of the body everywhere, in seeking 
to maintain our appropriate place, rejoicing 
in their services, but seeking to be preserved 
from doing anything that did not strictly be- 
long to us. 

These views appeared to be the prevailing 
ones, and the minute in the case expressed a 
lively interest in all affecting the welfare of 
our Society everywhere, courteously appreci- 
ated the brotherly confidence shown by the 
consultation, but stated that no way was 
seen to join in the Conference. 

On the final day of the Yearly Meeting, 
John Hodgkin announced the reception of 
a telegram stating the death of Benjamin 
Seebohm, whose Christian message had been 
communicated to the Yearly Meeting by 
A deep 
solemnity pervaded the Yearly Meeting. The 
value of his work in the gospel was impress- 
We know not that there 
was a weightier minister connected with our 
portion .f the Church of Christ. In a be- 
reavement so vast, the consolation is this: 


Isaac Robson the previous day. 


ively spoken to. 


That He who so eminently fitted him for 
| the work of the Lord, and without whose 
qualifying grace no one could acceptably 
serve Him, is able to raise up a succession 
equal to the church’s need. 
‘* What, when a Paul has run his course, 

Or when Apollos dies, 

Is Israel left without resource ? 

And have we no supplies ? 
| Yes—while the dear Redeemer lives 
We have a boundlees store, 


And shal! be fed with what //e gives 
Who lives forever more.”’ 


The London Friend (received after the 
| above was in type) gives a detailed account 
\of the Yearly Meeting, in accordance with 
the report to which we are indebted. The es- 
| teemed editor remarks : 


“ Of all conferences of religious bodies, a Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting is the least capable of being ade- 
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quately represented in print. The accustomed 
landmarks of assemblies of men, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical,— resolutions, amendments, voting, 
&c.,—are conspicuous only by their absence ; and 
(bappily as we think) no interrup‘ions of approba- 
tion or otherwise guide the reader in interpreting 
the degree of sympathy with the sentiments from 
time to time expressed. The weight of a meeting, 
to use a somewhat indefinite but expressive term, 
does not admit of description : it must be felt. 
‘*Whatever may be the many shortcomings of this 
section of the Church, the ideal is a high one; and 
few on-lookers (if such can be supposed) could fail 
to be impressed with the singularly collected tone 
and demeanor which they manifest. In a gathering 
of several hundred persons, each possessing full 
liberty of utterancs, with scarcaly any outward 
restraint, it could not be wondered at if exceptions 
to the calm and quiet atmosphere eo desirable 
for the deliberations of a Christian body not un- 
frequently occurred. It is seldom, however, that 
this is so; and the London Yearly Meeting of 1871 
did not lower the standard in this respect. The 
opening and closing sittings were especially times 
of true living solemnity, and the proceedings 
throughout appeared to be conducted under a sense 
of responsibility to the Divine Head of the Church.”’ 


CON DENSATIONS. 

Joseph Crosfieid has been liberated by his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meeting and by the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders of 
London, to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
Norway and at Minden, and to some in Den- 
mark who have come out of the Lutheran 


Church. 

First day Schools in Ontario. It was reported 
to London Yearly Meeting that there are in 
Canada nearly as many Scriptural Schools as 
there are Meetings. 

Cornwall and Devonshire Quarterly Meetings 
(England) have been fused into one. 

The “ Cornplanter” Indians. In the case 
of these people (see page 351), the court of 
Warren county has appointed three members 
of the Indian Committee as guardians of the 
orphan heirs. 

A removal to Kansas being contemplated 
hy numerous Friends, it is proposed to take 
up a tract of cheap lands. Correspondence 
on the subject may be addressed to Clarkson 
Taber, Tritune office, New York, or to Wm. 
H. Bell, 625 Madison St., N. Y. [see adv.] 

Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Child- 
ren at Tunesassah (N. Y.), under the care of 
Philadelphia Y. M. A suitable Friend and 
his wife are wanted to take charge of this 
Institution, and to manage the farm connected 
with it. 

On page 681, line 13th, for “ The relations 
of the teacher to the inquisitive scholar,” read : 
“ How shall the Sabbath School teacher deal 
with the inquirers?” 

A Committee of New Bedford ( Mass.) 
Monthly Meeting in Second month last ap 
pointed a committee in relation to the claims 
of the house of correction and jail in that 
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city. Attention was given and report made. 
They were continued, with their field of serv- 
ice enlarged. Their attention will be turned 
to the following objects: the discharged pris- 
oners—the discipline of the pena! establish- 
ments—religious meetings—moral and re- 
ligious instruction, and the distribution of 
proper publications. The whole subject is 
suggestive, and replete with important con- 
siderations. 

Colchester Meeting house [Eng.| was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire on Second day, 
Fifth month 8th. The contents of the iron 
safe enclosed in stone were uninjured. These 
consisted of Monthly and Quarterly Meeting 
title-deeds, records and manuscripts, the lat- 
ter including autograph papers of James Par- 
nell, Stephen Crisp, William Penn and others. 
The Londen Friend says: “The building 
was insured for £600, and will probably have 
to be rebuilt from the foundation.” The 
regular First-day meetings were held the day 
previous, also “the usual adult school, consist- 
ing of about eighty attenders,” and “ the 
women’s school, numbering about twenty.” 
The Friend states that many of the scholars 
gave prompt assistance, and the furuiture 
and Monthly Meeting library were removed 
in safety. 

On the two First-days of the Yearly Meeting 
vbout thirty Friends’ meetings were held (ac- 
cording to the London Friend) in and near 
London. The closed meeting houses at Ham- 
mersmith and Barking were opened for the 
nonce. During the season of Yearly Meeting 
the various charities (the Bedford sewing- 
class, &c.) were much encouraged by visits 
from country Friends and others. A good 
work is going on in the Metropolis. 

At Maryville, E. Tennessee, a Preparative 
and Monthly Meeting have been established. 

DIED. 

CURL.—At the residence of her parents, in Logan 
Co., Ohio, on the 23d of Fourth month, 1871, Emily 
Ellen, daughter of Amos P. and Eliza O. Curl, in the 
20th year of her age; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. Her mental qualities remarkably en- 
deared her to those who needed the kindness and 
sympathy she was fitted toimpart. Her life pros- 
pects were bright and happy, yet she loved to con- 
template an early release from this probationary 
state. When the decline came, her love of Jesus, 
and her desire to depart and be with Him, seemed 
to grow more intense, and when her friends visited 
her, the love of Jesus was her constant theme. She 
kept constantly about her person a choice selection 
of little tracts, and scraps remarkable for high toned 
piety, to read, and for others to read to her. Her 
whole soul seemed absorbed with the love of Jesus, 
and a desire to be with Him, yet earnestly desiring 
patience to wait the Lord’s own time. On the 
morning of her decease, she said: ‘lt may be I 
can work a little more for Jesus;"’ and craved 
strength to bid her friends farewell. Ia the evening 


her ransomed spirit took its flight, to be forever 
with the Lord. 











THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF DR. DOLLINGER. 


Bavaria is one of the few countries in Eu- 
rope in which the doctrine of Papal Infalli 
bility could have direct consequences, and 
the conflict between Dr. Dollinger and his 
Archbishop, which has resulted in the ex- 
communication of the former, is bringing 
these consequences to light more rapidly than 
any one anticipated. Ever since July last 
the Ultramoptane party have labored inde- 
fatigably to obtain adhesions to the new 
dogma. Though Dr. Dollinger had made no 
public declaration since the decision of the 
Council, it was generally believed in Ger- 
many that he would not recognize that de- 
cision as binding, and so great was his influ- 
eace that this opinion was sufficient to keep 
the matter unsettled and the Ul!tramontane 
triumph insecure. The Archbishop of Mu 
nich twice addressed him on the subject, and 
at last fixed a day by which he was to give 
in his submission under pain of incurring ee- 
clesiastical censures. Thus called upon, he 
declared himself in very distinct terms. He 
asks the Archbishop to meet his disobedi- 
ence not by condemnation, but by admitting 
him to a conference, either at Fulda, where 
the German bishops are about to as-emble, 
or before a body of theologians to be selected 
by the Archbishop. If in this conference he 
was convinced of his errors, he was ready 
both to accept the dogma and to withdraw 
everything he had written against it. If, 
however, this conference were allowed him, 
he expected to prove that the doctrine was 
contrary to Scripture; that it was based upon 
a misconception of the history of the Church 
and of her traditions. The Council, he main- 


tains, enjoyed no freedom of discussion. Its} 


only parallel in church history is the Robber 
Synod of Ephesus. No pains were taken to 
examine the authorities relied on. The vast 
majority of the Latin bishops had neither 
the inclination nor the critical power for 
such an undertaking, although the import 
ance of the doctrine in question made an in- 
vestigation the more indispensable. The 
dogma supplies at once a new rule of faith. 
For the future the Catholic, when asked the 
ground on which he accepts or rejects any 
opinion must say, I accept it or reject it, be- 
cause an infallible Pope has enjoined me to 
accept it or to reject it. The doctrine is of 
Roman origin, and can never be accepted by 
Teutonic nations; and Dr. Dollinger thus 
concludes :— 

As « student of history I cannot accept it, for as 
such I know that the persistent endeavor to realize 
this theory of universal dominion has cost Europe 
rivers of blood, has disordered whole countries and 
brought them to ruin, has shattered the beautifal 
structure of the earlier Church, and in the Church 


of modern times has generated, nurtured, and 
maintained the worst abuses. As a citizen I must 
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reject it, because by its pretensions to the subjec- 
tion of States and monarchs and of the whole of 
the political system to the Papa! power, it leads to 
endless destructive conflict between Church and 
State, between clergy and laity. 


The publication of this letter the day after 
its date in the Augsburg Gazette shows that 
Dr. Dollinger intended it as a manifesto to 
those who agreed with him, of whom he says 
there are thousands among the clergy and 
hundreds of thousands among the laity. So 
it was regarded by the public, who hastened 
to express their sympathy with the writer; 
and also by the Archbishop, who immediate- 
ly issued a pastoral to his flock warning them 
against Dr. Dollinger’s errors. The proposal 
for a conference could not, he said, be accept- 
ed, for there was nothing to discuss. The 
Church had -spoken; the controversy was 
over. And as the Doctor still continued con- 
tumacious, excommunication foMowed. There 
are political interests involved in the treat- 
ment of Dr. Dollinger which complicate the 
action of Ultramontanism. As the religion 
of the vast majority of the people, Catholi- 
cism in Bavaria retains a great position in 
the State, and that position is supported by 
public opinion. But Dr. Dollinger is not 
only a great theologian. As Dean of the 
Cathedral Chapter, a professor of the Uni- 
versity, and a member of the Legislative 
Body, he enjoys a political position, and one 
which the State cannot see him deprived of 
by irresponsible authority, without sacrific- 
ing that principle of a controlling influence 
in Church affairs which Bavarian Catholic- 
ism contends for. It is in protecting the 
Church from irresponsibleinfluence that the 
Augsburg Gazette sees a safeguard against 
| the dangers of Ultramontanism. It points 
}to the spread of Ultramontane opinion in 
Prussia as proof of the evil which must 
ensue where Church and State are regarded 
as independent powers determining their re- 
spective rights by treaty. This theory of a 
Catholicity making a part e* the State, Dr. 
Dollinger and his adherents ‘vel cannot co- 
exist with the doctrine of Papal Lnfallibility. 
In this way the public are enabled to grasp 
the question apart from theological subtleties. 
Hence the popular agitation which the pub- 
lication of these docume.ats has produced in 
Southern Germany, and which every day 
seems to increase.—Pal/ Ma/l (razette. 
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For Friends’ Keview. 


THE PROVING OF THE PROMISES, 


I have been interested in the article on 





Fifth month 20th, and also in that on the 
“Promises of God” in the issue of Sixth 
month 3d. 

There is one passage, however, in the latter, 
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of which I feel constrained to ask for an ex- 
planation, if not for a correction, believing 
that neither the author nor the editor are de- 
sirous of commending a merely sentimental 
religion. 

It is there said that “ trust in the promises 
involves of course that previous consecration with- 
out which faith is impossible.” Now I ean under- 
stand that a matured faith “ involves” or pre- 
supposes an embryonic faith. But it seems 
to me that the writer here overlooks the fun- 
damental fact that faith is a thing of degrees, 
to which “the righteousness of God” is re- 
vealed progressively (Rom. i. 17). How 
often, and how aptly is the sinner told to 
come “just as he is!” And how can he come 
but by “the action of faith” which, as our au- 
thor writes, “‘ must prove the promises,” and 
the initial or embryonic stage of which may, 
perhaps, be styled a doing violence to our 
whole “ previous” or first nature? There are 
doubtless those to whom the injunction is still 
applicable, to “ fill up that which remains of 
the sufferings of Christ,” and of whom it is 
still true that “through much tribulation 
they must enter the Kingdom.” R. R. 

Philada., 6th mo. 4th. 


saline 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE BARBARISM OF FASHION. 
BY THOMAS CHASE. 

I am one of those who believe that civiliza- 
tion is still advancing, and that the times to 
come shall be better than those that are past. 
But there are some things in our modern so- 
ciety which are calculated to shake one’s faith 
in the progress of the race. Among these dis 
couraging signs is the abject slavery of so 
large a part of our most civilized communi- 
ties to absurd, untasteful, and unwholesome 
fashions. There are religious aspects of the 
subject, on which I do not propose to dwell; 
but looking at it simply as a matter of refined 
culture, good breeding, and true civilization, 
we must admit that on this point we are as 
yet little above the savage. There are two 
thiugs in dress and bearing which certainly 
cannot be allowed nor pardoned : one is, any- 
thing in one’s clothing, the posture of the body, 
or the gait in walking, which occasions physi- 
cal discomfort, is prejudicial to the health, or 
impairs the symmetry of the “human form 
divine”’—the other, any change of the contour 
of the hody, any modification of the shape of 
the head, feet, or any member, ary size, shape 
or cut of garments, which are in themselves 
laughable, grotesque or hideous. Yet the 
monstrous fashions of the last fifteen years, 
especiaily in female dress,—slavishly copied, 
throughout the self-styled civilized world, 
from the vulgar, heartless court, and the 
equally disreputable and still more potent 
demi monde, of the capital of frivolity and 
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vice,—have been guilty of both of these faults, 
to a degree seldom equalled in all the caprice 
and folly with which the whole history of 
fashion has been marked. At one time our 
ladies are inflated like balloons, at another 
humped like camels and tilted forward like 
the queer-looking wives of the Japanese ; some- 
times they walk on their toes, sometimes on 
their heels, sometimes, changing the natural 
place of the heel by the aid of an ingenious 
instrument of torture, upon the hollow of the 
foot. We have seen that erect fourm, which 
the Deity gave them to distinguish them from 
the brute, crooked and degraded into what 
was sometimes called, by an atrocious libel 
upon a refined and tasteful people of old, the 
Grecian, but is, in reality, the monkey bend ; 
we have seen women adopt that toddling, 
ridiculous gait, and that helpless, limber way 
of hanging down their hands, as though they 
would fain degrade them into paws, which 
make one fancy that they think that they 
were created in the image of the kangaroo. 
For myself, 1 remember vividly how deeply 
my compassion was excited a few years ago, 
on coming into the city from my unsophisti- 
cated country home, at the painful gait and 
deformed shape of a young lady who looked 
worthy of a better fortune, until I learned, to 
my surprise, that it was nothing but a sad 
case of the latest fashion. It may be that 
the originators of these styles are believers in 
the development theory, and would retrace 
their steps and identify themselves with their 
remote pregenitors, even if they are not 
themselves instances of arrested development ; 
but would it not be better to advance in the 
other direction, and, as Tennyson counselled 
more than twenty years ago, 
‘* Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die ?’’ 

We have seen the hair, naturally so perfect 
an ornament, ignominiously thrast out of 
sight under burdensome monstrosities, fit to 
be the nests of the vermin after which they 


|were named, or scorched and frizzled till it 


lost its identity; and all individuality of 
form and bearing trained into slavish con- 
formity with graceless patterns which change 
a3 often as the moon. 

Now all these excesses are intrinsically vul- 
gar and snobbish, and belong not to good so- 
ciety, but to the pretentious and the unculti 
rated. It is refreshing to see occasionally in 
our wealthy and fashionable circles a lady 
who dresses with simplicity and taste; and 
such are to be found especially in what is 
most truly, according to aristocratic criteria, 
our best society. But it is astonishing to see 
many, who have really inherited the tradi- 
tions of successive generations of culture and 
refinement, stoop too compliantly to the yoke 
of a capricious tyrant, to be followed with 
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less reluctance and still greater servility by 
the occupants of their kitchens and the hosts 
that come between these two degrees. Yet 
the truest distinction belongs to those who see 
one hideous fashion after another arise, dis- 
figure its victims, and die, while they 
selves go on wearing an unpretentious, simple, 
rational, tasteful, and healthful garb. 


+ tee + 


Por Friends’ Keview. 


VIRTUS CUM AMORE, 


The following extracts from a review of 
Prof. Rossetti’s “ Disquisizioni Sullo Spirito | 


Antipapale,” by Arthur Henry Hallam, fur- 
nish an excellent and impressive siatement 
of the truth, that, under the Gospel, virtue 
becomes the object of passion. Human ex- 
perience has sufficiently proven that virtue 
cannot be attained through a mere knowledge 
of what is right and wrong; because the ab- 
stract statement of our duties, however per- 
fectly done, is always so foreign to our feel- 
ings ‘and life, as to have but little influence 
upon our conduct. Mere morality, too, that 
character which may subsist inde pendent of 
religion, though borrowed from it, generally 
gives the impression of coldness, its righteous- 
ness being that of the law, and not of love. 
An earnest Christian poet has well said :— 
‘*Talk of morality ! Thou bleeding Lamb, 
The true morality is love to Thee.”’ 

And it is a beautiful truth, to which the New 
Testament bears witness throughout, that our 


moral duties are subordinated to the love of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, one with. the Father, 
as the natural and easy out-growth of that 
holy affection. Duties become privileges ; the 
yoke becomes easy and the "harde no light 
“ The law of the Spirit of life” in Christ Jemne 
sets free “from the law of sin and death.” 
Love begets likeness ; and the soul that knows 
the pure love of Christ to fill it, and to calm 
it, will be gradually and naturally changed 
into the likeness of its Lord—made like unto 
Him who said : “ Be ye perfect 0. G. O. 
“The Hebrew poets never represent the 
Deity as an in upassive principle, a mere or 
ganizing inteliect, removed at infinite dis 
tance from human hopes and fears. He 
for them a being of like passions with them-| 
selves, requiring heart for heart, aud capable 
of inspiring affection, because capable of feel- 
ing and returning it. Awful, indeed, are the 
thunders of His utterance and the clouds that 
surround His dwelling-place ; 
the vengeance He executes 
that forget Him ; but to His chosen people, 
and especially to the men ‘after 
heart,’ whom He anoints 
them, His ‘ still small voice’ 
pathy and loving kindness. 


very terrible is 


His own 


speaks in sym- 
Every Hebrew, 


while his breast glowed with patriotic enthu- | 


siasm at those promises, which he shared as 


them- | 


on the nations | 


from the midst of 
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one of the favored race, had yet a deeper 
source of emotion, from which gushed per- 
petually the aspirations of prayer aud thanks- 
giving. He might consider himself alone in 
the presence of his God; the single being to 
whom a great revelation had been made, and 
over whose head an ‘exceeding weight of 
glory’ was suspended. His personal welfare 
was infinitely concerned with every event 
that had taken place in the miraculous order 
of Providence. For him the rocks of Horeb 
had trembled, and the waters of the Red Sea 
| were parted in their course. The word given 
on Sinai with such solemn pomp of minis- 
tration was given to his own individual soul, 
and brought him into immediate communion 
with his Creator. That awful being could 
never be put away from him. He was about 
his path and about his bed, and knew all his 
thoughts long before. Yet this tremendous 
enclosing presence was a presence of love. It 
was a manifold, everlasting manifestation of 
one deep feeling—a desire for human affec- 
tion. Such a belief, while it enlisted even 
pride and self-interest on the side of piety, 
had a direct tendency to excite the best pas- 
sions of our nature. Love is not long asked in 
vain from generous dispositions. A Being, 
never absent, but standing beside the life of 
jeach man with ever watchful tenderness, and 


| recognized, though invisible, in every blessing 
that befel them from youth to age, became 
jnaturally the object of their warmest affec- 


tions. Their belief in Him could not exist 
without producing, as a necessary effect, that 
profound impression of passionate individual 
attachment, which, in the Hebrew authors, 
always mingles with aud_yivifies their faith 
in the Invisible. All the books of the Old 
Testament are breathed upon by this breath 
of life. Especially is it to be found in that 
beautiful collection, entitled the Psalms of 
David, which remains, after some thousand 
| years, perhaps the most perfect form in which 
the religious sentiment of man has been em- 
| bc died. 

| * But what is true of Judaism is yet more 
| trueof Christianity,—‘matre pulchra filia pul- 
‘chrior. In additioa to all the characters of 
Hebrew Monotheism, there exists in the 
| trine of the Cross a peculiar and inexhausti- 
| ble treasure for the affectionate feelings. The 
idea of the Gsarbparce, the God whose goings 
forth have been from everlasting, yet visible 
to men for their rede nee 1 as an earthly, 

te em poral cre ature, living, ¢ ting and suffering 
among themselves, then (which is yet more 
|important) transferring to the unseen place of 
His spiritual ageney the same humanity He 
| wore on earth, so that the lapse of generations 
'can in no way affect the conception of His 
identity ; this is the most powerful thought 
that ever addressed itself to the human im- 
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agination. It is the 7 et}, which alone was 
wanted to move the world. Here was solved 
at once the great problem which so long~had 
distressed the teachers of mankind, how to 
make virtue the object of passion, and to se 
cure at once the warmest enthusiasm in the 
heart with the clearest perception of right 
and wrong in the understanding. The char- 
acter of the blessed Founder of our faith be 
came an abstract of morality to determine 
the judgment, while at the same time it re- 
mained personal, and liable to love. The 
written word and established church prevent- 
ed a degeneration into ungoverned mysticism, 
but the predominant principle of vital relig- 
ion always remained that of self sacrifice to 
the Saviour. Not only the higher divisions 
of moral duties, but the simple, primary im- 
pulses of benevolence, were subordinated in 
th's new absorbing passion. The world was 
loved ‘in Christ alone.’ The brethren were 
members of His mystical body. All the other 
bonds that had fastened down the Spirit of 
the Universe to our narrow round of earth, 
were as nothing in comparison to this golden 
chain of suffering and self sacrifice, which at 
once riveted the heart of man to one who, 
like himself, was acquainted with grief.” 
SeLF-EXAMINATION.—It is evident, that 
to live at random is not the life of a rational, 
much less of an immortal, least of all, of an 
accountable being. To let the mind float on 
the current of public opinion, to be every 
hour liable to death without any habitual 
preparation for it, to carry within us a prin- 
ciple which we believe will exist through the 
countless ages of eternity,and yet to make little 
inquiry whether that eternity is likely to be 
happy or miserable—all this is an inconsider- 
ateness which, if adopted in the ordinary 
concerns of life, would bid fair to ruin a 
man’s reputation for common sense ; yet this 
infatuation he who lives without self-exami- 
nation is absolutely guilty of —H. More. 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. | 


TAKING THINGS WITHOUT ASKING, 


Boys seldom like to hear much about 
prayer. I never did when I was a boy. I 
had an idea that it was not manly to pray 
much, and so I said my prayers when I was 
obliged to, and never uttered a real prayer till 
I was driven to it by a sense that it was cer- 
tainly very unmanly not to pray. Boys have 
a great idea of being manly, andI honor 
them for it; but they often make sad mis- 
takes in the way which they take of show- 
ing manliness. But one thing you will all 
admit is manly and noble, and that is, to ask 
for what you really wish to have, and to ex- 
press thanks for what you receive. 


It is wrong to take without asking, and 
very shabby not to say “thank you” after re- 
ceiving a gift; yet this is just what a person 
dves who does not pray. I once had that 
lesson impressed on my mind in rather a 
peculiar manner, and I must tell you about 
it. 

When I was a boy, I was playing out in 
the street one winter’s day, catching rides on 
sleighs, and it was great fun. Boys would 
rather catch rides any day than go out regu- 
larly and properly to take a drive. As I 
was catching on to one sleigh and another, 
sometimes having a nice time, and ofttimes 
getting a cut from a big black whip, I at last 
fastened like a barnacle to the side of a coun- 
tryman’s cutter. 

An old gentleman sat alone on the seat, 
and he looked at me rather benignantly, as 
I thought, and neither said anything nor 
swung his old whip over me; so I ventured 
to climb up on the side of his cutter. An- 
other benignant look from the countryman, 
but not a word. Emboldened by his sup- 
posed goodness, I ventured to tumble into 
the cutter and take a seat under his warm 
buffalo-robe beside him, and he then spoke. 
The colloquy was as follows : 

“Young man, do you like to ride?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you own this cutter, young man ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“It’s a pretty nice cutter, isn’t it? 

“ Yes, sir, it is, and a nice horse drawing 
or i 

“ Did I ask you to get in?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did you ask if you might get in?” 

‘“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, why did you get in ?” 

“ Well, sir, [—I thought you looked good 
and kind, and that you would have no ob- 
jection.” 

“ And so, young man, because you thought 
I was good and kind you took advantage of 
that kindness, and took a favor without ask- 
ing for it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts this ride worth having ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, young man,I want to tell 
you two things. You should never take a 
mean advantage of the kindness of others ; 
and what is worth having, is worth at least 
asking for. Now, as you tumbled into this 
sleigh without asking me, I shall tumble you 
into that snow-drift without asking you.” 

And out I went, like shot off a shovel, and 
he didn’t make much fuss about it, either. I 
picked myself up in a slightly bewildered 
state, but I never forgot that lesson. 

God is good, and kind, and benevolent, but 
He wishes us to ask for what we want, and 
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to thank Him for what we receive; and 
there is no true manliness in taking the best 
of Heaven’s gifts and making no acknowledg- 
ment of them ; is there, boys ?— Exchange. 


SELF-DENIAL.—Value greatly, and exer- 
cise as often as possible, smell efforts of self- 
denial. By little and little the mulberry leaf 
becomes satin, and no one can understand, 
prior to experience, the amazing power of 
small efforts constantly and steadily repeated. 
— Kelty. 
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THE BRINK OF THE RIVER. 


I have been to the brink of the river, 
The cold, dark river of Death ; 
And still in the valley I shiver 
Where my child yielded up his breath. 
Chill, chill was the touch of the billow 
As it closed o’er my darling’s head, 
Then left bim asleep on the pillow— 
My beautiful, beautiful dead ! 
Oh! dark was the day when the token 
Wus sent from the palace on high, 
That the sweet silver cord must be broken, 
And the pitcher all shattered must lie. 
Oh! that midnight was starless aud dreary 
When our child had to fight the last foe— 
At length, of the conflict aweary, 
Love loosed him, and sobbed, ‘‘ Let him go !”’ 


‘* Great Father, receive the sweet sp‘rit 
That is bursting its fetters of clay !”’ 
He slept—he was gone to inherit 
The crown and the kingdom of Day. 
Thst smile, like an ivfant’s eseaping 
From danger te mother’s own breast, 
Told the moment the angels were taking 
Oar weary one home to his rest. 


We pressed to the edge of the river, 

And caught but one vanishing gleam, 
As he entered the portals forever 

That oped the bright city to him. 
And still on the borders we linger, 

And gaze up the pathway he trod: 
We hear not the voice of the singer, 

But we know he’s at home with his God. 
And silently still though I wander 

’Mid wrecks that are left by the tide, 
Repeating the tearful surrender 

Of the life that with Christ must abide : 
I hear a soft whisper of pardon, 

And promise of wiping all tears; 
A meeting, beyond the dark Jordan, 

To last through unchangeable years. 



































And oft in my solitade musing, 
Sweet breezes my soul seem to stir, 
Such balm and such fragrance diffusing 
As come from the mountains of myrrh ; 
The hills, past all sin and all weeping, 
Where our lost ones are watching for day ; 
Soon, soon in [mmanuel’s safe keep'ng, 
We shall meet—where e’en Death’s fled away. 


(reev, green are the pastures, though lowly, 
Where the mourners are led by their Guide ; 
And the ground wet with tears should be holy, 
Where we, for a while, must abide. 
Oh! green be the fruits from such sowing 
Of patience, of faith, and of love! 
Thrice precious this season for growing 
More meet for the kingdom above. 
— Household. 


THF SEASIDE WELL. 


‘* Waters flowed over mine head ; then I said, I 
am cut off.’’—Lawm. iii. 54. 


One day I wandered where the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its wave, 

And found a spring as sweet ase’er bill side 
To wild flowers gave. 

Freshly ‘t sparkled in the sun's bright look, 
And 'mid its pebbles stray’d, 

As if it thought to join a happy brook 
In some green glade. 


But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 
Came rolling in once more; 

Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 
And pebb'ed shore. 

Like a fair star thick baried in a cloud, 
Or life in the grave’s gloom, 

The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 
Sunk to its tomb. 


As one who by the beach roams far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck to save, 

Again I wandered when the salt-sea tide 
Withdrew its wave. 

And there, unchanged, no taint in all its sweet, 
No anger in its tone, 

Still, as it thought some happy brook to meet, 
The spring flowed on. 


While waves of bitterness rolled o’er its head, 
Its heart had folded deep 

Within itself, and quiet fancies fed, 
As in a sleep; 

Till when the ocan loosed his heavy chain, 
And gave it back to day, 

Calmly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 


Happy, I thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether springs. 

Safe ’neath the pressure, tranquil ’neath the strife 
Of surface things. 

Safe—for the sources of the nether springs 
Up in the far hills lie ; 

Calm—for the life its power and freshness brings 
Down fromthesky. —™ —Exchange. 


er — 


“INSATIABLE man too often grasps at ob- 


jects he does not want, the attainment of 


which being an unsanctified acquisition, 
proves a curse instead of a blessing. Such 
would do well to remember, how much better 
it is to sit by a small fire and be warmed, 
than a great one and be burned.” 


GS 


Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month. 
(Taken Srom New York Pocket Almanac.) 


7th mo. Ist, Honey Creek, Iowa Y. M. 

Ash Grove, Western Y. M. 

‘¢ «5th, Farmington, New York Y. M. 

- 6th, Sandwich, New England Y. M. 

‘* 15th, Deep River, North Carolina Y. M. 
” Honey Creek, Western Y. M. 
19th, Cornwall, New York Y. M. 

22d, Contentnea, North Carolina Y. M. 


" Sand Creek, Western Y. M. 
‘* 26th, Westbary, New York Y. M. 
o Adrian, Ohio Y. M. 

‘* 29th, Winnishiek, Iowa Y. M. 

- Fairfield, Indiana Y. M. 


= Blue River, Western Y. M. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FosricN Inre.ticEnce.— European dates received 
are to the 26th ult. 

France.—A number of the Jeading journals re 
cently constituted themselves an election commit- 
tee for the support of non partisen candidates for 
the Assembly whose career guarantees that they 
will support law and order. They offered a collec- 
tive list of candidates, but the republican journals, 
distrusting the movement, which they considered 
as covertly monarchical, refused to accept the pro 
gramme, and formed a union of theirown. This at 
first numbered five, while the other included 
eighteen, but three more have now joined the re- 
publican union. They avow a determination to sup 
port only such candidates as pledge themselves to a 
republic. 

In the Assembly, on the 20th, during a debate on 
the loan bill, President Thiers made a statement of 
the financial condition of the country. He said the 
Germau war had cost France 3,000,000,000 franes. 
The deficit of the fiscal year 1870- 71 was 1,631,- 
000,000 francs, but of th's, the Bank of France had 
advanced to the government 1,330,000,000 
francs, reducing the immediate deficiency to 301,- 
000,000 francs, to which must be added 436,000, - 
000 francs for expenses incurred in suppressing the 
Paris insurrection. The total deficit was thus 
737,000,000 francs. He proposed to meet this by 
imposing new taxes. This statement, and the an 
nouncement that 200,000,000 will be set apart an- 
nually as asinkivg fund, produced a good impres 
sion. The Assemvly has unavimously passed a 
bill authorizing a loan, which is said to be very 
favorably viewed in financial circles, and arrange- 
ments are already made by German capitalists to 
take a large portion of it. 

- Itis proposed to put up boxes in public places 
throughout the country, inscribed, ‘‘ For the de- 
liverance of the country,’ to receive contributions 
to be devoted to the payment of the war indemnity. 

The Assembly has adopted a resolution in favor 
of granting lancs in Algeria to refugees from Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

Forty-seven ships of the French navy have been 
disarmed, and 12,000 sailors dismissed. 

Great distress prevails in Paris, ard large num- 
bers of people apply to the city authorities for re- 
lief. It is estimated that there are 240,000 subjects 
of charity in the city. Labor is scarce, and un- 
easiness is felt relative to the payment of overdue 
rents. The mortality is increasing in consequence 
of the arrival of many emigrants from the ceded 
provinces. The Communists are quiet, but keep up 
their organization. Marshal MacMahon has issued 
an order rescinding former regulations which per- 
mitted the sale of inflammables, and forbidding re- 
tailers to keep on hand more than 200 litres, about 
26} gallons, of such material at one time. Those 
who disobey this order will be tried by court-mar- 
tial. Restrictions are also imposed on the manu- 
facture and rale of arms and ammunition. 


Great Barrain.—The census of England, Wales | 
and Ireland, is completed. The population of Eng- | 


land and Wales is officially stated, in round num- 
bers, at 22,700,000, and that of Ireland at 5, 400,- 
000; a gaiu to the former, in ten years, of nearly 


2,700,000, and a loss to the latter of nearly 600,- | 


oud, 


A violent thunder storm passed over England on | 
the 20tb, and ‘‘ quite a snow storm’’ is reported at | 


Shields on the 26th. 
In the House of Commons, on the 221, the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer stated that it was impossi- | 


ble to discontinue the pension of £4000 granted to 
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the descendants of Wm. Pevn in consequence of 
the American Revolution. The present recipient of 
the pension is one Wm. Stewart. The Chancellor 
said that he would cause an invest'gation as to the 
possibility of commutirg the pevsion into govern- 
ment 3 per cent. annuities. On the 23d, two pro- 
positions were made which were considered at- 
tacks on royal privileges; one to make a needed 
public road through the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace, in Lovdon; the other, to sell unoccupied 
palaces, such as St. James and Hampton Court, and 
apply the proceeds to the reduction of the public 
debt. Both were rejected. 

The steamship City of Brooklyn arrived at 
Queenstown on the 26th, in 8 days and 6 hours from 
New York. 


Avustria.—The Hungarian Parliament has ap- 
proved the naturalization convention of Austria 
and Hungary with the United States. 


Spain.—The Cortes having, by a vote of 164 to 
96, adopted an address to the Crown which was 
equivalent to a vote of want of confiiencs iu the 
Ministry, the latter resigned. The King at first re- 
fused to accept the resignation, but the Ministers 
persisted in it, on account of the attitude of the 
majority of the Cortes. 


Roussia.—An industrial exhibition is intended to 
be held next year in Moscow, in commemoration of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Peter 
I., commonly styled the Great. 


Brazit.—In the Chambers, a vote has been taken 
on the clause in the speech from the throne relating 
to the emancipation of slaves belonging to the 
Crown, and resulted in a majority of 22 for the 
government. The debate on the emancipation bill 
itself had not commenced at our latest advices. 


Atiantic TsLecRaAPH.—The repairing ship grap- 
pled and connected the ends of the broken cable of 
1865 on the 20th ult. That of 1866 having been 
repaired on the 3d, both of the English cables, 
which ceased to act in the Eleventh month last, 
are bow in working order. The charges, which 
| during the suspension of these lines were doubled, 
are now reduced to one dollar per word. 

Domestic.—The Post-office Department has is- 
sued a noti-e of the establishment of a direct ex- 
change of mails with Germany by the B.1 iv Lloyd 
line from New York to Stettin, siiling at least 
monthly, at the reduced international postage of 
6 cts. per single rate, prepaid; unpaid letters 
double this rate; and those insufficiently paid also 
charged double postage, less the amount prepaii. 
A direct mail will also bs forwarded by those 
steamers for Sweden, Norway and Denmark, at 10 
ets. per half-ounce or under, for letters ; 2 cts. for 
| hewspapers ; and other prioted matter, when not 
exceeding an ounce, 2 cts.; exceeding 1 ounce and 
not over 2 ounces, 3 cts., between 2 and 4 ounces, 
| 4 cts., and 4 cts. additional for every additional 4 
ounces or fraction thereof. The first steamer of 
this line will leave New York on the 13th inst. 

The Generali Council of Indians in the Indian Ter- 
ritory clcted its second annua! session on the 14th. 
| A letter from Superintendent Hoag to the Indian 
Bureau announced that the number of delegates 
| Was increased by arrivals from about tea tribes not 
previously represented, and that interest and har- 
; mony prevailed. They reaffirmed their Constita- 
tion, and promised to organize uuler it as speedily 
as possible, and to lead steady and useful lives, ia- 
| Stead of roaming about and murdering white set- 
jtlers, as formerly. It is not expected that the 
murderous raids will be entirely stopped at ouce, 
| but greater security is hoped for. 








